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Einstimmiger Gesang.— Zur Musik- 
beilage in dieser Nummer. 


Die Musikbeilage der heutigen Nummer bie- 
tet eine kleine Sammlung einstimmiger Ge- 
sange, die zunichst fiir Segensandachten ge- 
dacht sind, aber zum grésseren Teil auch bei 
anderen gottesdienstlichen Gelegenheiten ver- 
wertet werden k6nnen. Bei Segensandachten 
wird, sollen diese nicht ganz kurz sein, zwi- 
schen den Hymnen zu Ehren des hl. Altarsakra- 
mentes vielfach ein Muttergotteslied oder ein 
dem Kirchenjahr entsprechendes Gesangsttck 
eingefiigt. Unsere Beilage enthalt demgemass 
ausser einem O salutaris, einem Tantum ergo 
und zwei auf ausgewahlte Strophen des Lauda 
Sion komponierten Gesaingen drei Marien- und 
zwei Weihnachtsgesange und eine Osterse- 
quenz, aus fritheren Jahrhunderten. 

Gegen einstimmige Musik herrscht leider in 
unseren Choren vielfach ein gewisses Vorurteil, 
das sich wohl auf die geheime Furcht griindet, 
als kiinstlerisch nicht vollwertig zu gelten, wenn 
technisch und der Stimmenbesetzung nach Ein- 
facheres aufgefiihrt wird. Und doch, abge- 
sehen von der durch oft unerwartete Lticken 
im Chorpersonal nahegelegten praktischen 
Seite, ist ein einstimmiges Gesangsttick zur Ab- 
wechslung zwischen mehrstimmigen Komposi- 
tionen wohltuend und tiberhaupt durch die 
grossere Klarheit und melodische Kraft, die 
dieser Gattung innewohnen, sehr wirksam. Und 
diese Wirkung tbt eine einstimmige Komposi- 
tion aus nicht nur auf den einfacheren Zu- 
hérer aus dem Volk, sondern ebenso sehr auf 
den gebildeten Musiker. So wahlen denn auch 
selbst grosse weltliche Chorvereine bei Konzer- 
ten zuweilen einstimmige Kompositionen. Wer, 
der je einem solchen Konzert beigewohnt hat, 
erinnert sich nicht des gewaltigen Eindruckes 
des altniederlandischen Unisonsttickes “Wir 
treten zum Beten vor Gott den Gerechten” ? 
Der Schreiber dieses hatte mehrmals auch be- 
ziuglich der Kirchenmusik Gelegenheit, das 
Obige bestatigt zu sehen. Er hatte z. B. bei 
einem Gottesdienst eine wertvolle mehrstim- 
mige Messkomposition aufgeftihrt, als Wech- 
selgesang aber ein einstimmiges Sttick, die No. 
10 unserer Beilage. Unter den Zuh6rern—lei- 
der wirklich nur als Zuh6rer—befand sich ein 
dem Glauben entfremdeter ausgezeichneter Pia- 
nist. Nicht gering war das Erstaunen des Di- 


rigenten, als nach der Messe die ersten Worte 
des unter den Umstanden nur vom musikali- 
schen Standpunkt aus urteilenden Kiinstlers 
gerade dieser einfachen einstimmigen Einlage 
galten: sie war es, was ihm besonders gefallen 
hatte. Dieselbe Erfahrung machte der Schrei- 
ber seinerseits als Zuhérer bei zwei Kirchen- 
konzerten: ein guter Chor hatte in beiden Fal- 
len neben grOsseren mehrstimmigen Werken 
auch ein einstimmiges Gesangsttick vorgefuhrt ; 
den genussreichsten Eindruck machte auch 
hier die einstimmige Nummer, ja diese ist das 
einzige, was dem Konzertbesucher von all dem 
Gehorten jetzt noch in lebhafter Erinnerung 
geblieben ist. Eines dieser Stiicke war die 
Nummer 5 der heutigen Musikbeilage. 

Einige Bemerkungen beztiglich der einzelnen 
Nummern unserer kleinen Sammlung dtrften 
willkommen sein: 

No. 1. O salutaris. Man beachte den sym- 
metrischen Bau der freundlichen Melodie mit 
ihrer der dreiteiligen Liedform eigenen Wieder- 
holung des Anfangsteiles am Schluss. 

No, 2. Lauda, Sion. Die einfache aber 
schwungvolle Weise ist ein willkommener Zu- 
wachs zu den nicht zu zahlreichen brauchba- 
ren Vertonungen dieses Textes. 

No. 3. Ecce panis. Text und Weise sind der 
Sequenz “Lauda, Sion” des hl. Thomas ent- 
nommen, der seinerseits die Melodie dem hun- 
dert Jahre alteren Hymnus “Laudes crucis at- 
tolamus” von Adam von St. Viktor entlehnte. 
Die Lesart, welche unsere Nummer bietet, ver- 
meidet gewisse, sonst anzutreffende Harten 
durch Auslassung eines b am Schliissel; die 
Melodie ist in vorliegender Gestalt geschmeidig 
und natiirlich und muss als ein sehr angenehm 
klingendes, wertvolles Stiick bezeichnet werden. 

No. 4. Dieses kraftige, begeisterte Tantum 
ergo hat sich jahrelang als ein Lieblingssttick 
des Chores, den Schreiber dieses zu dirigieren 
hatte, erwiesen. 

No. 5. Salve, mater misericordiae. Die 
Wirkung, deren diese Komposition fahig ist, 
wurde oben schon erwahnt. Das Sttick wird in 
letzterer Zeit mit Recht 6fters gesungen. Ge- 
wohnlich wird nach dem mehrstrophigen Ab- 
schnitt der erste Teil des Liedes wiederholt. 
Das ist aber eine Abschwachung: das Ende des 
mehrstrophigen Abschnittes ist viel schwung- 
reicher als das des ersten Teiles, und eignet 
sich deshalb besser als Abschluss. 
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No. 6. Salve, mater Salvatoris. Wir haben 
hier acht Strophen der “untbertrefflichen” Se- 
quenz des liturgischen Dichterkonigs des Mit- 
telalters Adam von St. Viktor,” der gleich gross 
erscheint, mégen wir den Inhalt ins Auge fas- 
sen, mogen wir dem musikalischen Wohllaute 
seiner Sprache lauschen, oder uns an der un- 
vergleichlichen Anmut erfreuen, mit der e- 
spielend alle Fesseln des Rhythmus und des 
Reimes tragt, mit denen seine Muse ihn be- 
lastet.” Dem Text wiirdig zur Seite steht die 
einer Handschrift aus dem 12. Jahrhundert ent- 
nommene herrliche Melodie, der die ernste Kir- 
chentonart Wiirde und Majestat verleiht ohne 
ihr Anmut und Schwung zu rauben. Sie ver- 
dient in hohem Masse, wieder in Gebrauch zu 
kommen. 

No. 7. O Virgo pulcherrima. Das Stiick 
bietet in gewissem Sinne einen Gegensatz zur 
vorhergehenden Komposition. Hier herrschen 
nicht Grésse und Kraft, dafiir aber Naivitat, 
Anmut und Ejinfachheit. 

No. 8. Resonet in laudibus, und No. 9 Om- 
nis mundus tucundetur. Das soeben tiber No. 
7 Gesagte gilt auch fur diese zwei Weihnachts- 
lieder. Beide werden von Hymnologen in das 
14. Jahrhundert gesetzt, und wurden spater 
auch auf deutsche Texte gesungen, No. 8 mit 
den Anfangsworten “Singen wir mit Frohlich- 
keit” oder “Joseph, lieber Joseph mein, hilf mir 
wiegen mein Kindlein.” Letzterer Text war 
mit dem “Resonet in Laudibus” bei Weih- 
nachtsauffihrungen in der Kirche iwblich: 
“Erstlich wird am hl. Christtage,” so lesen wir 
in einem alten Buche, “an etlichen 6rten exhib- 
iert, beide in der heiligen Nacht und des Abends 
zum Vesperlobe, dardurch angezeigt wird die 
selige Geburt unsers Seligmachers Christi, als 
mit der representation des stedlin Bethlehem, 
der Engel, der Hirten, der drei Konigen, etc., 
da auch die Knablein im gesange Resonet, in 
offentlicher samlung auff und nidder springen, 
und mit den henden zusamen schlagen, die 
grosse Freude anzuzeigen, welche alles Volck 
von dieser Geburt hat und haben sol.” Die 
Melodie—iibrigens auch die der No. g—er- 
leichterte das taktmassige “Zusammenschlagen 
der Hande’”’; sie wurde namlich, nach den alten 
Quellen zu urteilen, im aufdringlichen gleich- 
massigen Rhythmus einer durchgangigen Fol- 
ge von Halb- und Viertelnoten gesungen, wo- 
bei wohl regelmassig bei der Halben “zusamen 
geschlagen” wurde. Das ist auch die Noti: 
rung dieser Lieder in den meisten neuen 
Biichern. Zum Gliicke bietet die Lesart unse- 
rer Musikbeilage einen fliessenderen Rhythmus 
dar. 

Beide Gesinge haben in ihrer anmutigen 
Naivitat Weihnachtsstimmung ohne in den Hir- 
tenund Kuhreigenton zu verfallen. Nummer 9 





ist das schénere Stiick, sie ist von ausnehmen- 
dem Wohllaut und Reiz. 

No, 10. Victimae paschali, Die alten Hand- 
schriften enthalten diese bekannte schwunghaf- 
te Sequenzmelodie in einigen Varianten. Die 
hier gebotene Lesart folgt teilweise einem Ech- 
ternacher Kodex aus dem 11. Jahrhundert, so 
z. B. in der kleinen Verzierung bei “reconcilia- 
vit’ und dic nobis Maria”; beim letzteren 
Wort auch insofern sie, wie dieser Kodex, die 
Melodie nicht zur Tonika hinunterfithrt, son- 
dern auf der Terz einen Halbschluss macht ; 
dies ist viel besser, sowohl zur Vermeidung 
einer gewissen durch die etwas oft auftretende 
Tonika bewirkten Einténigkeit, als auch weil 
textlich und melodisch das Satzchen hier nicht 
abschliesst, sondern erst bei “via,” wo dann die 
Tonika am Platze ist. Unsere Lesart hat fer- 
ner den Vorteil einer die richtige Deklamation 
fordernden Textverteilung, einer gleichformi- 
gen Rhythmisierung und gleichen melodischen 
Notenfolge in den paarweise sich entsprechen- 
den Strophen. Andere Lesarten bieten in die- 
ser Beziehung manche Schwierigkeiten, tiber 
welche die Sanger zu stutzen und zu stolpern 
pflegen. Ueber Eindruck dieses Stiickes sieh 
die Bemerkung im ersten Teil dieses Artikels. 

Singt ein gemischter Chor, so wird es den 
dramatischen Eindruck und die Verstandlich- 
keit des Textinhaltes erhOhen, wenn bei Stro- 
phe 3, 4 u. 5 die vom Herausgeber vorgeschla- 
gene Stimmenbesetzung befolgt wird, d. h. 
wenn die Antwort der Maria, in der Mitte der 
3ten Strophe mit den Worten “Sepulcrum 
Christi” beginnend, von Frauen oder Knaben 
(Sopran und Alt) allein gesungen wird, und 
darauf der ganze Chor mit Strophe 5 einfallt. 

Sollten diese einstimmigen Gesange, wie sie 
es gewiss verdienen, Anklang finden, so ist der 
Schreiber gern bereit, aus der ihm zur Verfi- 
gung stehenden Anzahl derartiger Kompositio- 
nen eine weitere Sammlung zusammenzustel- 
len. 


LUDWIG BONVIN, S. J. 





Musings—Major and Minor. 
(By Albert Lohmann.) 


New Year Day is the first note of our an- 
nual da capo of Life’s hackneyed tune. These 
yearly repetitions, strangely enough, are all 
different; sometimes to our credit, sometimes 
not so. And, unlike the conventional encores, 
they are not wrung from us by thunderous 
hand-clapping from parquet and gallery; if 
they were, we might be acquitting ourselves 
more creditably than we are. And our New 
Year resolutions——what are they? Nothing 
more than the initial tempo designations care- 
fully, even scrupulously specified by the metro- 
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nome of our aspirations for the future; a good 
scale-adjustment of this metronome, it is well 
to add, takes into account also a memory of our 
filascos in the past. These initial tempo direc- 
tives are, conformably to our temperamental 
and other differences and necessities: Lento or 
Moderato or Presto. And our execution? We 
begin a tempo and then fall into a rubato for 
the rest of the way. The only fault with our 
New Year resolutions is that they are nothing 
more. Moral: Keep time. But even if you 
don’t—A Happy New Year to you! 
* * * 


A QUERY. 


A bible in every soldier’s kit, 
And for his hand a clumsy mit; 
And socks to boot that will not fit 
Till pampered hands learn how to knit. 
And cigarettes we now transmit 
To France by tons, while tons are lit 
At home, though women frown on it 
And sniffing preachers have a fit. 
The khaki makes an awful hit; 
All else go back and down must sit— 
The maiden’s heart by khaki smit 
E’en when no man’s inside of it. 
From camp to pleasure’s round to flit 
To hardship trains and makes one fit. 
And Music, too, now as her bit 
For Hun decrees: anathema sit! 
Thus Muck and Kreisler had to quit. 
And censored songs no more permit 
His “damns” the soldier to emit. 
A query now, dear friend, to wit: 
Pray, is this war ?—or what is it? 

ok ok aK : 

Alas! Milwaukee is decadent. Years, years 
ago Milwaukee had a good base-ball club, so 
good in fact, as almost to justify the intolerably 
vociferous effusions of civic pride on the part 
of her fiery youths of those days. For the 
benefit of some of those youths now grown to 
manhood and personally known to us from 
student days, we repeat, that this was years, 
years ago; since then Milwaukee has been a 
mere hamlet on the base-ball map. 

And Milwaukee had, even unto these latter 
days, a world-wide fame that literally flowed 
from the life-giving fountains of her various 
incomparable Nectars. 

And Milwaukee had a name for good Church 
music—a name, ’tis true, that came to her in 
no small degree because of her circumferential 
accretions. 

After this preamble, the reader will be able 
to picture to himself how we gazed and gaped 
and gasped when an advertisement of that new 
non-intoxicant Milwaukee product, Pablo, first 
stared us in the face. This was not so long 


ago. And now comes a catalogue of the Died- 
erich-Schaefer Co. listing on page 158, as the 
only English Catholic Hymnals that are on sale 
at that well-known Milwaukee establishment, 
the following: <dmerican Catholic Hymnal ; 
St. Basil’s Hymn Book; Catholic Youths’ 
Hymn Book, “Heavens!” we exclaimed, as 
that catalogue fell from our hand and barely 
missed the innocent head of our faithful shep- 
herd dog, “heavens, what next?” First, ama- 
teur base-ball; then, denatured beer; and now, 
denatured Church music. Such disgraceful 
abandonment of ideals indicates a streak of yel- 
low, and it must needs fill a former admirer 
of the Cream City with shame and dismay to 
take cognizance of it. 

Eheu! Milwaukee, “vidi puduitque videre, 
cum tu terga dares inhonestaque vela parares.” 
ok 2K aK 

Non-tonal notation—that is what Cyril Scott 
in the September London Musical Record calls 
his own practical disregard of musical ortho- 
graphy. Mr. Scott is a writer of an ultra- 
modern style of music that, for the most part, 
is not conceived in any particular key, or tonal- 
ity. Says Mr. Scott: “We have to face the 
fact that diatonic-mindedness is likely to die 
out in the course of time, if we take into ac- 
count the extreme anti-tonal tendencies of most 
modern music. Indeed, we are confronted 
nowadays with almost a complete absence of 
tonality or a chromatic scale, if we so prefer 
to call it; and this means that all double sharps. 
and flats are quite unnecessary in reality, and. 
we only cling to them because we cling for 
some perhaps sentimental traditional notions. 
to the diatonic.” 

This means, too, let us add, that there is no: 
need of any key signature. To attempt to ad- 
just this kind of music into this or that key 
were, thinks Mr. Scott, to involve ourselves in 
notation difficulties too appailing to contem- 
plate. 

Mr. Scott’s notation is analogous to our qua- 
si-authoritative phonetic spelling, with this. 
marked difference, however, that this phonetic 
spelling seeks to save its face by maintaining 
a certain uniformity in its deviations from tra- 
ditional, or orthodox spelling; whereas in Mr. 
Scott’s scheme of non-tonal notation there is no 
fixed graphic form for any given harmony. 
The composer of non-tonal music simply con- 
sults his own subjective opinion as to what 
form of notation is the most readable in a given 
case, irrespective of what chords precede or 
follow. There is in this a tacit suggestion that 
the composer may calmly absolve himself of any 
reason for feeling apologetic in case some other 
composer should, in that same given case, 
choose a different notation for the selfsame 
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reason, that it appears to him to be the most 
readable. And there is more. The case may 
arise where, for the purpose of easy reading, a 
chord may have to be divided into two sec- 
tions, the left hand being in one key, and the 
right in another. 

We can concede that Mr. Scott’s scheme of 
notation is apt to be interesting, particularly to 
the young student of harmony who chafes un- 
der the restraints imposed upon him by teacher 
and text-book; but Mr. Scott’s philosophy ts 
not convincing. Mere convenience of reading 
is not the adequate raison d’étre for his style 
of notation; but consistency is. There is no 
denying the consistency of setting down non- 
tonal music in capricious notation; for non- 
tonal music is the music of caprice, of lawless- 
ness and dissolution. Unity of concept, logical 
development, proportion and harmony of form 

all this, with the necessary implication of 
definite tonality, is the very negation of non- 
tonal music. It were, indeed, incongruous, not 
to say futile, to attempt to express and notate 
musical chaos in terms of law and order. 

* *« * 

As long as a musician gets a full measure 
at a bar, why, in the name of holy temperance, 
does he ever go to a double bar? 

* * * 

It was truly wonderful, this ingenuity dis- 
played by those German scientists in providing 
the Fatherland with substitutes for some of the 
necessary things of which there was a shortage 
owing to the British blockade. These high- 
browed Teutons, we are told, almost made 
things out of nothing. With all our admira- 
tion for their work, we must insist neverthe- 
less that their abilities fade into insignificance 
when compared with the resourcefulness of 
our idyllic little musical street institutions as, 
for example, the “Milwaukee Avenue Hungry 
Five” of Chicago, who, as we ourselves have 
witnessed, were able to make money, beer, and 
sandwiches out of the air they blew into their 
wind instruments. 

ee, 

An order of the War Department directs the 
recruiting boards not to accept any alien ene- 
mies for service in the military bands to be 
sent abroad with the troops. Nothing surpris- 
ing or objectionable in this. Still one cannot 
help sympathizing with the men affected by 
this ruling. Hounded and restricted in their 
movements on all sides, as they are, they have 
little if any chance left now to eke out a living 
with their musical instruments. However, 
their loss is other people’s gain. When this 
order of the War Department was first pub- 
lished, it was doubtless greeted with a broad 
Semitic smile in many a pawnshop throughout 


the country. There is but one thing left for 
these unfortunate bandsmen to do before they 
starve or suicide, and that is to take their si- 
lenced instruments and bury them in pawn- 
shops, even though it may be galling to see 
the pawnbrokers make their gleeful Hebraic 
hand-frications part of the burial ceremony. 
Bury, —did we say? Yes, that’s just what 
these pawnshops are—graveyards: graveyards 
for the blasted hopes, and the last hopes at 
that, of down-and-out musicians; and the 
pawned instruments are the coffins. Look into 
the show-windows of our pawnshops and be- 
old the heavy toll which the bad angel of 
financial death has exacted from the musical 
fraternity. But be forewarned lest you look 
there in vain for a-note of hopefulness such as 
is characteristic of a Christian Campo Santo. 
There is no symbol of a future glorious resur- 


ection to be found in the music department of 


a pawnshop. And why should there be? Those 
pawned instruments have not been redeemed, 
will not be redeemed, cannot be redeemed ; for 
what is there redeeming about a “dead-broke” 
musician? Is it not all very sad? Oh, if those 
horns and flutes and clarinettes and violins 
could speak, what material that would be for an 
elegy! And that’s just what we are going to 
write some day—an elegy: yes, an Elegy in 
a Pawnshop that will put Gray’s Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard out of business. For the 
present, we can say no more on this “pawnful” 
subject. The stress of feeling it begets is so 
strongly in the direction of lachrymoseness 
that we must desist; for we are under obliga- 
tions to hand the printer a dry copy. We are 
content, in conclusion, to pen an epitaph which 
the sorrowing musican may, in spirit, place 
over his pawned instrument wherever it may 
be. Lo, the epitaph! 

Hic jacet spes. 

Hic jacet res. 

Oui taces, fles, 

Nec redimes. 

As for ourselves, we have nothing more to 
pawn. Have you? 
a * * 


(To be continued. ) 


Corrigenda. 


—In der vorigen Nummer der “Caecilia” 
fehlt Seite 45, in der 15. Zeile “die” vor “im 
34 Takt.” 

—In dem Musikbeispiel 9 muss 
Note / sein. 

In Beispiel 11, muss die letzte Note g sein. 

—Seite 46, 1. Spalte, No. 9, 5te Zeile, soll es 
heissen “baurischen Spriinge” statt “htipfende 
Melodie.” 


die erste 





